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nd ill his Resurrections. In 
HE M pul small picturt Munich (No. 1038 
® t ! t t | caphat the disposition ot 
1 Resurrect | t Ires 1S almost identical with ours 
in I I ? t reversed In the much- 
| itis a yredella. the other 1 Vat n Ix rrectiol Eas 26 
panels of wl 1 N the B t t Dp t P< 10 according to 
Christ and the W n of Samar n Vasari and several of the most prominent 
Noli M Tanger I \ the posses 1g thorit lo Spagn ording to 











pictures were forme! t Bar Col d rearranged the figures for another 
tion, d rsed 18-4, from which tl shape 
Natiol Galler quired several impor As 1 of Perug s art, the expression 
tant works In Ro2 1 se predell t ) ht i serenit pervade our little 
exhibited in the Old Masters’ Exhibition at painting. It is not difficult to analyze so 
Bur ton He tw t 1 listinct and pur ‘ tv toward which 
longed to tl Parl of Dud Of wy f skill of the painter and his tempera- 
iltarp tI ormed a part t know ment have uniquely bent [ he nconcern 
Our picture 1s painted o1 panel 107 ~=of the Christ and the supineness of the 
I I h b rm mches Wiat ( rist sleeping eg rds give the dominant note 
holding a banner, stands « n uncovered nt \ picture the only movement 
sarcophagu n ti! enter, about which are to be found is in the pose of the soldier 
four watchers, thi np and one wl who has aw ned and in th ndulations 
start \ I [he banner and tl i the banner and of the drapery of Christ 
draper 1 t eur Christ are red he composition has the tranquillity that 
red occurs In the costun the perfect balance brings, the units being ar- 
ldier | I : ) oreat ral 1 as for an architectural design: fig- 
| t ure balances figure and hill balances hill 
lhe pos t Resurt ) are sin I s do and columns in facad 
to many other Per o's picture The n ve landscape is vet mort 
No great master wv mor non i] y} i thant ro” the figures I he scene 
novelties than he. | res { groups | takes place on a field rising into hillocks 
repeat ny tin vith litt ! to1 t and t here is a broad v: 
tion. His method and attitud mind bevond, where a quiet river flows past a 
permitted this to an extent that o rs in city tothe sea. On either side are mountains 
but few instances in the history of the Re whose successive ridges show sharp in the 
naissance ach of his figures 1s tsolated morning light which welling up from. the 
and unless the Child happens to sit on His horizon suffuses all the picture with the 


ther’s knee, one rarely touches another cool golden color o summer dawn 


1eSs Bb. B 





ing angels pav anv particular attention to MONG the Greek antiquities pur- 


the Madonna, and s as impersoncél as hased by the Museum last vear 
they, without a touch of humanity In on out of the income of the Rogers 
of his pictures St. Bernard raises his hands Fund, is a bronze statuette which 
in mild astonishment as the Virgin appears is a most remarkable example of Greek 
to him, but generally his people are dreamy portraiture, and will easily rank as the finest 


and withdrawn from anv actuality Greek portrait upon a small scale known at 


[he figure of Christ in our picture occurs the present time The work of cleaning 
In many others of Perugino’s works, in thi and repairing the figure has delaved its 
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RS. ROBERT W. DI 
1as presented to the Musi 


society O} \r 
\ 


ciety, the 


Art, Which gives the first detailed account 
of this very interesting art, and forms 
contribution of much value to the general 
history of ceramics. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Archer M 
Huntington of the Hispanic Society, and 
of Dr. Barber, we are permitted to quote 
the following paragraphs from the In 
troductory Notes to this volume 

The glazing earthenware with oxid « 
tin is now believed to be of Saracen 
rigin, having first been introduced into 
Eeypt and Persia by the Arabs, who aft 
vard carried the art into Morocco, when 

Catalogue of Mexican Majolica Belongin 
to Mrs. Robert W Forest Exhibited by 
the Hispani SO V ol \m rica Febru if Id 
to March 10, 1011 By | n Atlee Bar 
P D Ni V York {) 
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most important part ol 


dan Majol 


» Barber, Direc 


Ivania \us 


MAJOLICA 


pottery, Which was re 
the Museum of the 


nerica. When shown bi 


ollec tion was dt Si ribed 
atalogue* written b\ 


tor of the 
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1 
: ear } c h " novoed n ] no . 
2 | | Spal r ( Blur > been CNLaALed ) Hiecting the 
' \{ folk pottery of all peoples, during a trip to 
Vit vié ri ] 
- 

l Mexico in 1904 became interested in the 
lhe Chines hele # 
rs cnc. pottery of Puebla, and at that time gath- 
lhe Hispano-Mexican, | ,, 

) | I 1 ft et thy n ‘ her present 

r Pi | I \ t 
OUeCTIOI lhre tl assistance ol 
It ‘ ’ \ ] rt 
i \ } A t t \Irs Jel N itt I] { ( ! SNe n » 
+ \1 + 1 + { { tiry + . ) ~ 
the Mexical ( ( nce o add, from tin » time, man 
oO recognize t tr tel t tin rare and \ ble examples 1d her recent 
} 1] {Pee f 
( meled potter Vhicn Is Toul thelr quisition the well-known collection oO 
ount Cx tors rious part t Mr. Albert Pepper has made her collection 
put I I ( recent ad one ol t Ost extens ind representa- 
ri rl their attention to t of its kind. It is particularly rich in 
ther together presel mm « ) hrome | lating from about 1800 
these remains ¢ ne of the earliest Hispanc to 1860, 

Mexican art Of these lo ( tol Ihe majolica of Mexico, crude and in- 
that formed by Mr. Albert Pepper, an artistic as it frequently appears, possesses 
; ‘ j r lam ty yIy \1 n } 
rchitect of the ¢ of Mexico, has been an element of manly vigor, in the boldness 
recognized To! I S l S modeln 1 decorative treatment 

, 4 ) L, t > ‘ 
most important. [1 e Penns Which gives it an individ tv of its own 
| ] | | } . 
Vi cum Phi | ] } ihe reftiection oO tne vil ) Sp 
representat roup of t early wat nbined with the refining influet 
Th erest in this subject, however, has Oriental traditions, resulted in the develop 
ot been fil to Amer or W earn ment of a composite stvle « tter which 
not n con at I I ( COMPOSI 14 I eg 
] | | | ] - 
that kur ) n lector Nave latel Deel tits Dest period, DetWeen 1050 ad 1,50 
ttr ted to tl I 1 0 reseal nd Was quite distinct [rom tl Vares prod ed 





BASIN ALBARELLO 


ALBARELLO 
ABOUT 1700-1750 ABOUT 1800 ABOUT 1750-1500 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


ALLERY OF DRAWINGS three drawings for Punch by Charl 


Gallerv 25 has bee n devoted to Keene, et 

the exhibition of drawings and There are four Rembrandts including t 

water colors. The gallery was magnificent Man Leadin Camel 
opened to the public on May 12th with an © several excellent drawings by the s 
exhibition of about seventy works—a teenth century Dutchmen in another part 
selection from the collections belonging to of the room. One wall is devoted t 
the Museum. These include examples of — Italian drawings, a study by Correggio 
various schools and artists, chosen rather the centre, a Guardi landscape of extrem: 
arbitrarily, Italian, Dutch, English, French, delicacy and beauty, and three or four 
and some American works being shown Venetian sketches of interest B. B 


Particularly interesting are the modern 
drawings of the French school beginning New Drawincs.— | wenty-five drawin 

with Ingres and coming down to our own purchased by the Museum during the 
day with Rodin and Matisse. There are winter are now on exhibition in the galle1 
] 


also several drawings by Legros and neat devoted to drawings, recently opened 


them are two by his brilliant pupil Augustus They include works by various old and 


John and four nervous studies of the nude modern artists, the most important 

by Arthur B. Davies. whichis The Creation of Eve, attributed to 
The English group includes Lady Lilith Raphael. This drawing, which comes from 

by Rossetti and the two drawings by Blak the Revely Collection, a collection formed 

which were purchased several vears ago, in the eighteenth centur was regarded 
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\l ir: \ \ rap Ol 
nport Ul terior | I l painter 
t : Viarian rt picture 
) T | 7 ? orl ’ pp re 
' rT 1 ) ty T1O Sen ( \\ t 
\ < ‘eo l < écreen fii 
t Vor ( | 1) tar olf Cuap de los R CS 
tr O71 the Wer I 1 rep nd we! 
/ 
\ () notew works int News of this came short Oo Fortun\ 
) \l if WhO Nappe lt vw Sketcl 
| I bral Guat the neighborhood; thi t rral 
tas H ) pur nd Fort S red th 
) vit f nd r his ount Sel fe Madr ter 
( I \ I ) tter t X }.y 
M sévigné by Nant | this we t1 
; rtr i | oe ' pest 
Pon ( | otl () of t th cen w' re now 
I IX ] | Met ) t Must New Y 
; I te ¢ f nged t nn t vy. Mar 
I ] pe;rl S Ix Ww \ | t nN I A I Oug Ay 
eae ere Seay ae Chapel Cat King 1S 
| I re ! I } [hev were 1 n to Par $75, when 
rt r ex | the object Fort were § 
pee vy Whis = | i P oe 
oat UP erv good Admitting, then, that 
n complete expre s ( stion hung orig the n 
with t test economy « [tar in the Memorial Chapel of Ferdin 
WOr Lhet so t drawings ¢ nd Isabell ind knowing lv t 
rchitectural t exquisite pre thes brects date rom t fifteen 
cision by Muirhead Bone and five drawings — century, there is certain possibility tl 
) New Y ork 1} ler nN \l ers pur t ton time | l ng 1 to the Sp 
sed from t rtist Mir M ers pa nt- sovereigns to whos interes d patrol 
rs Of the East Side have been for severa America is greatly indebt B. D 
ears among the notable pictures in the 
urrent exhibitions His drawings, how [He LIBRARY (he additions to t 
ever, are comparatively unknown. The Library during the month of April wet 
five examples chosen by the Museum giv: one hundred and ninety-two volumes 
fair idea of this side of his sincere and follows: by purchase, one hundred a1 
sitive art. eightv-two; by o1it, nine 


[he names of the donors are Miss Ah 
)F THE SACRAMENTS D. Abbott, Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, Pr 
lian tapestries picturing fessor Alfred Emerson, Mr. Georg 
its, which were presented Hearn, Mr. Hugo Helbing, Mr. F. Lat 
1907 by Mr. J. Pierpont Dubreuil, Messrs. F. Muller & Compan} 
LLETIN of March, 1907 Mr. Edward Robinson, Mr. P. F. Schofield 
pp. 40-42), have, it has been discovered, a and Mr. George Cameron Stone 
mi Mr. Samuel P. Averv has presented 1 





Very interesting provenance Thev « 


il ie, 
from Granada, and hung in the Chapel of — the Library a valuable collection of up 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It happened that ward of nine hundred photographs o 
one of the curators of the Museum, while in — artists, French, English, etc., many o 
Madrid visiting thi Senor Ricardo d which have autographs attached 
1A¢ 
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Phe number of readers was seven hun- 
{red and thirty-three; in addition to these 
oll 


Cc- 


tur persons consulted thx 


Through the generosity of Mr. William 
lrews, Honorary Librarian, a hand- 


{ 
lock has been placed in the Reading 


Room above the entrance door 

Phe circular dial is of Blanc P. marble, 
with hands and numerals of bronze, set 1n 
Euville limestone [t rests on carved 
scroll supports of the same material, de- 
med to harmonize with the architec- 


tural features of the doorwa' 


The gal- 
eries of Decorative Arts in the new wing 


are now open to the public on Saturday 


SATURDAY EVENING OPENING 


evenings, following the installation of the 


ART IN TRADES CLUB \ meeting « 
the Art in Trades Club was held at the 
n Saturday evening, May 2oth. 
Phe Curator of Decorative Arts, Dr. Valen- 


tiner, gave a talk to the members on the 


-— 
—_ 
7 


collections of the arts of decoration and 
conducted them through the galleries 

CHANGE OF ADDRESSES.—-Members ot 
the Museum desiring to have the BULLE- 
riN sent to them during their absence from 
town will kindly notifv. the Assistant 
Secretar 


\ SpeciaAL JUNE BULLETIN.—A special 
issue accompanies this number of © the 
It is devoted to a desi ription, 
written by Miss G. M. A. Richter. of the 


ich antique glass collection belonging 


to the Museum, now assembled in Gallery 
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PAINTIN he Nativity, by Gio nid lo . 
Siena. fifteentt r r | nt Vir ( 
\ hed 
Virgin and Child wit \ngels, D\ 
Laster ot the Ur ve! 
‘ 
5 ! \} { 
Bruges, about 1500 | Ir. 
Lit thr 
| | | nt 1; ( P 
*Portr itola lt by T. 1 1) | ] vil J 
| r 
| I olin 1 . nA toes 
Floor I] 1 [The Meadows, by W.L. | O | I ; 
( 
Lis dren 
Floor Il. Room 24 Portrait of Lady etl 1g by 
; ; J 1 DA 4 ae | - 
Thomas Gainsborough, Kk.A \I mous | 
VMarbl bust Ss nt | ne \ 1 
S( i yi \ \ ; 
I r | \ | Antonio toss ( \ ( 
Y 
tug, Spanish, sixteenth ¢ r\ | | 
j > } 
Floor II, Wing | Silk carpet (so ‘ Polish fr 
Persian, seventee tur Lent ( 


* Not vet placed on Exhibition 
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FIGURE I. PLAQUE ORNAMENTED WITH 


Lot OF 


Vignette on cover: Vase witl 10 
serpent-like bands ip 
Frontispiece: Blown glass vases 
of various shapes { ‘ 
1 Plaque ornamented with reliefs 5 
2 kragment from a _ vase orna- 1 
mented with reliefs 5 
; Mosaic plaque 2 
*! Primitive variegated glass of = 
é\ ferent periods e Ge 


7 Millefiori or mosaic bowls 

8 Onvx glass 11 
Q Cups painted with enamel colors 11 25 
Mosaic plaque 12 
11 Moulded glass iz 29 
Barrel jug 14 
bottles, de 


emblems 


Sidonian orated witl 28 


Various and imp 


ments . 15 20 
14 Sidonian cup, signed by Ennion 15 30 


Sidonian cup, signed by Megas 15 


15 


RELIEFS. 





SACRIFICIAL PROCI 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sidonian jug, signed by Ennior 10 


Gallic cup, ornamented with gla 


latorial combats ly 
Cup with inscription relating to 

FAaMeS I 
Large vase decorated with enamel 

colors and reliefs 17 


Vase with dolphin | 
“™Mercurv”’ flas] 18 
(srooved vast 
Spiked vase. 1s 
Vases 

plied plastically 10 


with threads of glass ap 


Sidonian vase, sigi 


Svrian lekvthoi 


Vase ornamented with red 
pat hes of | 

Jug ornamented with serpent 
bands 

Cut glas 

Glass 1 lel { 





FIGURE 











THE 





ROOM OF 


IHE collection ot 
incient glass in 
the Metropolitan 
Museum now 





GURE 3. 
seum has indeed 
\ LIC PLAQUE : 
} idexceptio hop 
ort s in that direction Phe colle 
ry ) ntia l fies trom ( prus act ' | 
from General | P. di Cesnola in 1872 
| ad o Ir 1,700 pleces Ol nN nt 
Lass In 1881, Mr. Henry G. Marc i 
purcl ! and then presented to tl 
M the famous Charvet Collection 
rt ; s ] 
insisting if about 350 pieces refully se 


to constitute the fines 
In France. In 1893 an 
Vases from Svriad was 
1910 Mr. Morgan lent t 
well-known Gréau Coll 
glass, consisting of abo 


which more than. 1,006 


luring his lifetime, so 


t private collectior 
Important group of 
purchased; and 1 
o the Museum th 


ection of ancient 


ut 5.000 pieces, Ol 


» are whole vases 


the rest fragments. A portion of this col- 


Kensington Museum, L 


lhe Moore Collection a 


valuable pieces of ancier 
is a restricted collection, 
be separated from the o 


It was felt that with 


lection was formerly exhi 





mndon, 


it glass, but as this 





the glass could not 
ther objects. 


such a richness ot 


See Atlas of the Cesnola Collection, \ [{! 
Published by W. Froehner: La Verrerit 
Antique, Description de la Collection Charvet 
1879. From this catalogue have been taken the 
provenances assigned to the vases of this col- 


lection 


Published in a monumental work by W 


Froehner: Collection Juli 
Antique appartenant a 
Morgan, 1903. From this 


taken the provenances assigned to the ses 


this collection 


en Gréau, Verrert 
M. John Pierpont 


catalogue have been 


ANCIENT 


naterial a sp | room for 1 
oO incient | 5 | 1ed 
purpose Gallery 37, a I 
Vase Room, has been fitted 
that Spa it was f¢ 1d impo 
hibit t whole of tl 
ontained many duplicat 
I in Ten! te s r T I A 
entirely rept ntative 
ot 1 ‘ mat if | in (; i 7 i 
he Cesn ila ( ( toy f D 
ot wh is thatit w ll foun 
h wen kept together and pla 


GLASS 


In the five floor Ss are 
the most import ey S ol 
nd Gréau Collection vell 
OVI l SCS 1 
cording to their fabri 
cases of t South, East, and 
=. ontat e rest of tl 
Gsreau Colle ms ilso at 14 
to! Df s lhe at 1 { 
reserved for the exhil O 
ts, such a Is, I n 
nore important fragment 
\r t al i br ( 
which has hitherto r lrat 
tent Ther nis pr 
ological oO ript S 
tively rar lt 
theretore not so rich in ar 
terest t t of other minor 
painted vases or gems | I 
the ctassif I ind dat J 
lass have not been sot 
lished as those of other b 
ind Roman art. Recent! 
in a three-volume book entitl 
im Altertume (Leip 1gos) | 
the first really scientif ) 
treatment of ancient gl 
1A shor unt of nt 
hed by Kis $00 intr 


r K 
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re 
t] 
| 
Was ¢ 
mW 


Lin Cypr 
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I 
mmod 
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THI METROPOLII 
t ‘ 
l ms u WW 
t B 
ly in « 
al [or Cl ‘ 
rial, wil I I I till mt 
OWING « ( f thy leplor; ly 
( I 1 exc on record pple 
t St a Wor Das 
lhe following sl t unt the | 
tory of ancient glass and its no I 
based largely on the dat Ss ippl ] IK 
in his book, may serve as a convenient 


guide to the collection in this Museum. 
Egypt seems to have been not only the 
place where glass was invented, but the 
‘at glass industry 
antiquity. least, it in this country 
that a substance first It 
occurs at first not as glass proper, but as 
ata 


centre of throughout 


At 


] 
£lass\ 


pr 


IS 


appears. 


glaze, in which form it has been found 
very early period. Glazed beads, for in- 
stance, at least as early the middle of 
the predynastic period (about 3600-3500 
B.c.) have been found by Petrie and others 
at Nagada and and other 
In the early dynasties glaze is commonly 
s, and its 


as 


3allas sites. 
found on tiles, figurines, and bead 
use 1s continuous throughout the history of 
Egvpt. In the XVIII dynasty (about 
1500 B.C.) glass proper occurs for the first 
time and vases of the primitive variegated 
type are found from this period till the 
XXVI dynasty (about 600 B.c.). More- 
over, factories of glass vases or traces ol 
such have been discovered at various sites, 
Tel el Amarna (XVIII dynasty 

about 1500 B.c.), the Ramesseum at 
Thebes (XIX dynasty =about 1300 B.c.), 
and Lisht? (XX-XXII dynasties = about 
1200-900 B.C.), a clear proof that glass was 
manufactured in Egypt and not imported. 
Subsequently, vases of exactly the same 


such as 


technique are found in Greek lands and in 
Etruscan tombs of the sixth to the fourth 
and after that in Cyprus and 
the Hellenistic and Roman 


centuries B.C., 
elsewhere in 

‘See the Abydos material from the Osiris 
temenos belonging to the | dynasty in Gallery 1 
of the Egyptian section 

* For the Lisht material, which was found 
by the Metropolitan Museum expedition, see 
Gallery 6 of the Egyptian section. 


AN 





MUSEUM OF ART 
Dhes« I probably either 
Levpt mal ture and exported, 
lative imitations of the Egvptian ware. 
Phe popular theory that the Phoenicians 
nted glass is based largely on Pliny’s 
somewhat confused account given in his 
Historia Naturalis, XXXVI, 20, 65, where 
e tells the story of some Phoenician mer- 
chants who encamped on the shore and 
rested their cooking pots on blocks of 
natron, and afterwards found glass pro- 
duced by the union of the alkali and the 
id at a high temperature This theory 
however, does not seem to be supported 
b Sullic 1 nt evidence, since neither glass 


factories nor deposits of glass earlier than 


the fifth century B.c. have been unearthed 
in Phoenicia. 
GLASS 


PRIMITIVE VARIEGATED 


Our collection of this primitive varie- 
gated glass is very representative; it Is 


exhibited in Floor Case I and in the East 
W all Case. These vases were not blown, 
but modeled by hand overacore; while the 
vase was still hot, threads of colored glass 
were applied on the surface and incorpo- 
rated by rolling, the various patterns being 
produced by dragging the surface in different 
directions with a sharp instrument. Three 
varieties can be distinguished dating from 
three different periods: 

(1) Early Egyptian of the XVIII 
XXVI dynasties (about ; 
These examples, especially those of the 
XVIII dynasty, are distinguished for the 
beauty of their coloring and the perfection 
of their technique (fig. 4). 
rhe sixth to the fourth centuries B.c., 
found in graves in Asia Minor, the Greek 
Islands, Greece, and Italy. The shapes are 
different and the colors, though brilliant, 
are not so bright and pure as in the earlier 
examples (see fig. 6). 

(3) Hellenistic and Roman 
[hese are much coarser in execution and are 
often supplied with handles of fantastic 


to 


1500-000 B.C.) 


(2) 


peri ds 


shapes (see fig. 5). 

As we see from these vases, glass was put 
to practical use long before the invention 
of the blowing tube. But at best the 
method of building up vases by hand must 
have been slow and clumsy, and the result 
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FIGURE 4. EARLY EGYPTIAN GLASS, XVIII-XX DYNASTIES 





FIGURE 5. HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN PERIODS 





FIGURE 0. SIXTH TO FOURTH CENTURIES B.C. 
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is that the use of glass vessels during this 


early period was very limited, clay 


Vases ol 
every description supplving the needs of 
every day. The invention of the blowing- 
tube worked a revolution in that direction. 
With this easy and rapid means of manu- 
facture, glass now began to usurp the place 
of clay and was more and more commonly 
employed for the various uses to which it is 
put at the present day. Where and when 
this great invention took place is still a 
moot question. For a long time it was 
thought that the process of blowing glass 
was known in Egypt as early as the XII 
the well-known 
being interpreted 
This 


dynasty, such as 
relief of Hasan 


as representing men blowing glass. 


scenes 


Jeni 


is, however, not pe yssible, as no blown glass 
of that period has been found, and the 
Beni Hasan relief and similar scenes have 
now been satisfactorily shown to be con- 
nected with metal works (L. Griffith, Arch- 
ceological Survey of Egypt, Beni Hasan, 
IV). All that can be said at present is that 
the art of blowing glass appears to have 
been invented some time during the second 
or the first century B.c., probably some- 
where in the Greek Orient. Alexandria 
was at first the chief center of the industry, 
but with the spread of the Roman Empire 
places for the manufacture of glass were 
established not only throughout the East 
and the West, but also in the North, in 
France, Germany, and England, where 
several ancient glass factories have been 
discovered and where, to judge from the 
great quantities of glass found, the industry 
was particularly flourishing. 


BLOWN GLASS 


PLAIN 


Most of this blown glass is quite plain, 
without decoration. It occurs both color- 
less and colored, the favorite colors em- 
ployed being different shades of blue, red, 
and green, amber, black, and opaque white 
(see Wall Case 12). The commonest method 
of producing these colors was the addition 
of iron or copper oxides. The shapes of the 
cases vary almost indefinitely, the most 
prevalent forms being jugs and bottles of 
various proportions, bowls, tumblers, and 
plates (Frontispiece). The custom of de- 
positing these vases in graves as offerings 
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to the dead accounts for their preservation 
in such numbers. It is often possible to 
date such graves through the finding of 
coins, which were added to the other offer- 
ings in conformity with the custom of 
supplving the dead with money to pay 
Charon, the ferryman of the lower world. 
Besides the obvious uses of glass vessels, 
those of the toilet and the table, for which 
the great majority must have served, there 
is one which requires special mention. 


This is the employment of glass urns 
(see center vase on frontispiece) to con- 
tain the ashes of the dead. This cus- 


tom prevailed from the first to the third 
century A.p. in Gaul, Brittany, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and North Africa; in Greece, 


Egypt, and the Orient itis unknown. The 
urns were of various forms and were 


generally made of thick, greenish glass 
After the third century burial began to take 
the place of cremation, and the glass urns 
radually disappear. 

The bulk of the Cesnola Collection be- 
longs to the plain blown variety of glass and 


S 


has accordingly been classified according 
to the shapes of the Che chief 
attraction of this glass for us nowadays is 
the fact that in many cases it is iridescent 
and thus shows the most wonderful com- 
bination of colors, which become quite 
dazzling when touched by the sunlight. 
his of course uninten- 
tional on the part of the makers, and is 
produced by the partial disintegration of 
the glass, caused by its exposure to damp 
and oxidation in the graves. Through this 
disintegration the internal structure of the 
glass is exposed, which thus appears as a 
scaly formation. The decomposition of 
light as it passes through the various films 
and the partial reflection from the back 
layers produce that intermingling of 
brilliant colors, called iridescence, which 
has changed a common piece of glass into 
an object of great artistic beauty. It should 
be remembered that this 
though valued so highly by collectors, sig- 
nifies a danger to the conservation of the 
glass which finally leads to its destruction. 
Ihe process is delayed, but not totally ar- 
rested, by the removal of the vases from 
the damp graves into the light, so that we 
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have the satisfaction of knowing that by 
placing the glass in our Museum cases we 
are doing the best thing for it. Modern 
iridescent glass is produced artificially, 
generally by spraying some acid on the 
surface. The fact that ancient iridescence 
depends solely on the effects of light is 
shown by wetting the surface of the vessel, 
when the iridescence will completely dis- 
appear until the moisture dries again. 
Besides the plain blown glass, the ancients 
I he 
chief varieties are mosaic glass, glass blown 
in moulds, with threads of 
applied plastically, cut glass, and painted 
These several varieties are all rep- 


used glass decorated in various ways. 


Vases glass 
glass. 
resented in our collection and have been 
grouped in the floor cases and the South 


wall ¢ ases. 


MOSAIC GLASS 





FIGURE 10 


MOSAIC PLAQUE 

The invention of mosaic glass 1s, like that 
of the primitive variegated type, due to 
Egypt. Here this art appears already fully 
developed in the Ptolemaic period. In the 
Egyptian section (Gallery 9) will be found 
a number of examples which show this 
technique in a high state of perfection. 
rhe classical collection also contains a num- 
ber of 
dating probably from the early Imperial 


such plaques (see Table Case A) 


Their technique is as follows: 
of glass of different colors were 


threads which were 


period. 
Pieces 
drawn out into thin 
placed together according to a given pat- 
tern, fused so as to form a compact rod, and 
then drawn out still farther if the pattern 
was to be reduced in size. By cutting up 
this rod into transverse sections, a series of 
small plaques was obtained, each of which 
reproduced the same pattern. These were 
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backed with plates of glass and could then 
be used for inlaving (see figs. 3 and1o). But 
this technique was not confined merely to 
small plaques; it was used for the production 
of the so-called Millefiori or Mosaic vases, 
which are among the finest products of the 
ancient glass industry. In these, various 
sections, produced in a manner similar to 
that just described, were placed together 
and pressed into a mould. They were 
there joined to each other, either merely 
by the application of heat, which fused 
them at the edges, or by blowing a bubble 
of clear glass on the inside of the vase. A 
variety in the patterns was obtained both 
by dipping the rods into liquid glass, thus 
obtaining a coating of a different color, and 
by cutting up the rods obliquely and 
lengthwise instead of transversely. In 
sections cut lengthwise the various threads 
which make up the glass rod appear as 
long bands, and vases made up from these 
are called banded glass (fig. 7 C). In these 
some of the rods were twisted spirally and 
their sections thus show an intertwined 
pattern. Another pattern was obtained by 
“flashing”’ a plate of glass, that is, dipping 
it one Or more times into liquid glass, and 
then rolling it spirally. Here the sections 
appear as spirals, which could be further 
expanded by blowing. The chief charm of 
these mosaic vases, which consist chiefly 
of bowls, is the fact that the pattern 
goes right through, so that when held 
against the light the beauty of the colors 
and the effective contrast between the 
transparent and opaque pieces of glass are 
seen to greatest advantage. The most 
flourishing period of these vases appears to 
have been the beginning of the first century 
A.D., and, to judge from the places where 
they have been found, they appear to have 
been manufactured chiefly in the Orient 
and in Italy. It is possible that these 
vases are to be identified with the Murrina 
or Murra mentioned in such enthusiastic 
terms by ancient authors. The Venetians 
of the Renaissance appear to have greatly 
admired these mosaic bowls and imitated 
them extensively. These examples can 
generally be distinguished easily from the 
ancient ones by their cruder coloring. 
he Venetians invented the name Mille- 
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FIGURE II. MOULDED GLASS 
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fiori (a thousand flowers), the varied pat- 


if flowers 


tern resembling a bunch 
ONY xX Gl 4 


In the class of mosaic vases belong also 
the so-called Onvx vases, which have the 
appearance of veined marble (fig. 8). 
They are produced by melting glass threads 
of different colors and thickness to form a 
ball and allowing them to 
flow into each other while 
the vessel was blown, the 
pattern coming out accord- 
ing to the will and skill of 
the blower. Like the Mille- 
fiori bowls, they belong 
chiefly to the first century 
A.D. Examples of Millefiori 
and Onyx vases have been 
assembled in Floor Case I] 
The two Millefiori bowls of 
the Charvet-Marquand Col- 
lection (fig. 7 A, B) are among 
the finest specimens in exist- 


ence, 


VASES PAINTED WITH 


ENAMEL COLORS FIGURE 12. 


In the same case are also 
exhibited a number of vases 
painted with enamel colors. In these the 
insertion of opaque threads into the actual 
substance of the vessel, as practised in the 
primitive variegated glass (see Floor Case 
1), was imitated by the application of the 
pattern on the surface of the vessel by 
means of enamel colors, laid on with the 
brush and fixed by heat. They consist 
chiefly of small cups and bottles (fig. 9); 
but a noteworthy example is the beautiful 
urn, purchased in 1910, which has been 
placed in the center of the case (fig. 19). 
These vases are chiefly found on the Rhine, 
especially in Cologne, and belong to the 
third and fourth centuries A.b. They were, 
like the Millefiori bowls, imitated by the 
Venetians. 


PAINTED AND GILT GLASS 


Besides enamel colors for decorative 
bands, we find mineral colors employed for 
painting various scenes on glass. As these 





colors could not be fixed by heat, they have 
in a great many cases disappeared. The 
designs for these paintings were lightly 
engraved before the application of the 
colors. The earliest examples of such 
painted glass come from Egypt, but here 
the contours are not engraved. The clas- 
sical examples mostly belong to the third 
and fourth centuries A.p. There are no 
specimens in our collection. 

Of great importance is the 
gilt glass, which consists 
mostly of round disks which 
formed the bases of bowls, 
popularly known by their 
Italian name “‘vetri a fondi 
d’oro.” The great majority 
of them have been found in 
the Christian catacombs, in- 
serted in the walls, and be- 
long to the third to the fifth 
centuries A.D. The process 
appears to have been as fol- 
lows: While the glass was 
still hot it was covered with 
gold leaf. The design was 
then engraved on it with a 


BARRE! sharp instrument, and the 


pve superfluous gold leaf re- 


moved from the background. 
[he vessel was then dipped into liquid 
transparent glass, so that the gold design 
appears embedded between two lavers of 
glass. The Museum has just acquired a 
fine example, which will be illustrated and 
described in detail in a subsequent number 
of the BULLETIN. 


MOULDED GLASS 


lhe practice of blowing glass in moulds 
was prevalent from the invention of the 
blowing-tube to the fifth century a.bD. 
Ihe process was as follows: The moulds 
were made from a model, cut into halves, 
and then joined again. When the glass 
was blown into the mould this could easily 
be removed and used again, so that the 
process could be repeated indefinitely. The 
neck, lip, foot, and handle were added by 
hand. Moulded vases are either shaped in 
imitation of human heads, animals, and 
various fruits (fig. 11 B,D, G), or are deco- 
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FIGURE 13. BOTTLES DECORATED WITH VARIOUS EMBLEMS AND IMPLEMENTS 





FIGURE 14. SIDONIAN CUP, SIGNED 
BY THE MAKER ENNION 





FIGURE 15. SIDONIAN CUP, SIGNED 
BY THE MAKER MEGAS 
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rated with figures and ornaments in relief 
\mong the latter special mention must be 
made of the following classes: 

(1) Sidonian vases, consisting chiefly of 
small angular bottles decorated with vanri- 
ous emblems and implements (see fig. 13), 
cups, and jugs, many of which bear the in- 
scription of the maker. The name which 
occurs most frequently is Ennion (figs.14,16, 
25); others are Artas, 
Neikon, Erenaios, 
and Megas (fig. 15). 
That these artists 
took great pride in 
their work is shown 
by inscriptions such 
as pvnoOn 6 dyopa- 
Cwv (let the buyer 
remember), added 
after the signature, 
which formula we 
may take to be the 
ancient equivalent 
for our modern “be- 
ware of imitations.” 


From the fact that 
the makers some- 
times expressly call 
themselves Sidon- 
ians, it appears that 
these vases were 
made in Sidon, 
though they were 
afterwards also im- 


itated in Italy. They 


are found from the 
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near Chambéry, France, and represents 
gladiatorial combats. The names of the 


combatants are inscribed. 

(4) Rectangular flasks, commonly known 
as ‘‘ Mercury ’”’ flasks (see fig. They are 
often supplied with factory marks on the 


a1}. 
bottom, among which the most frequent 
are Mercury, Victoria, various animals, 
geometrical figures, and inscriptions. Such 
flasks have been 
found in tombs of 
the second to fourth 
centuries A.D. 

(5) Barrel jugs. 
These jugs (see fig. 


12) were produced 


chiefly in Gaul 
irom the second to 
the fourth century 
A.D. They gener- 
ally bear a factory 
mark, such as the 


name of the maker, 
on the bottom. 
The name Frontinus 
occurs the most fre- 
quently, so that we 
may suppose him to 
have been the origi- 
nator of this 
of vases. 

(6) Ribbed 
(see fig.11 E,F). Jugs, 
bottles, and bowls 
of various forms 
were produced with 


class 


Vases 


first century B.c. to ribbed decoration 
the first century A.D from the first cen- 
(>) Cylindrical FIGURE 10. SIDONIAN JUG, SIGNED BY tury A.D. In Gaul 
cups with inscrip- THE MAKER ENNION and Germany they 
tions relating to were especially pop- 
games. The most frequent is AaBe rHv ular during the third century a.p. 
veixny, take the victory (fig. 18). These (7) Cylindrical and prismatic jugs (see 
cups belong to the same period as the  fig.11A,c). These vases are generally made 


Sidonian vases, and also originated in the 
Greek Orient, 

(3) Cups ornamented with scenes from 
the circus and the arena. The shapes are 
influenced by the Roman sigillata ware. 
These were made in the North—in Gaul 
or England—during the first half of the 
second century a.p. The example in our 
collection (fig. 17) comes from Montagnole, 


160 


of heavy, greenish glass and often bear fac- 
the bottom. They occur 
century B.C. the third 


tory marks on 
fromthe first 
century A.D. 
(8) Cylindrical flasks and round bottles, 
with handles roughly shaped in imitation 
of dolphins (see fig. 20). The handles were 
used for the insertion of little bronze 


chains, like those still preserved on some of 


to 








FIGURE 19. LARGE VASE DECORATED WITH ENAMEL COLORS 
AND RELIEFS 
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FIGURE 18 INSCRIBED CUP 





FIGURE i 5 GALLIC CUP ORNAMENTED 
WITH GLADIATORIAL COMBATS 
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ITH} 
our examples. These vases occur from the 


first century a.p., the cvlindrical flasks 
lasting until the third, and the round bottles 
until the fourth centurv A.D. 

(9) Round and angular jugs with im- 


pressed reliefs consisting generally of Jew- 





FIGURE 20. VASI 
WITH DOLPHIN 
HANDLES 


FIGURE 21. 


ish emblems, such as the seven-branched 
candlestick, the temple-door, and the 
palm. These are found in Palestine and 
are apparently products of Jewish manu- 
facture of the fourth century a.p. 

Of these nine varieties examples belong- 
ing to the first four will be found in Floor 
Case III; the rest have been placed in the 
south wall cases nearest this floor case (17 
and 18). 

GROOVED AND SPIKED VASES 

In addition to vases fashioned into vari- 
ous shapes by means of moulds, we find 
some which have been thus ornamented by 
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hand. The vessel was grooved by holding 
a wooden instrument against the glass 
bubble while it was being blown (see fig. 22), 
or it was pinched with a pair of tongs and 
thus supplied with a series of spikes (see 


fig. 23) 





FIGI GROOVED 





FIGURE 23. SPIKED VASE 


““MERCURY” 


FLASK 


THREADS OF GLASS APPLIED 


PLASTICALLY 


VASES WITH 


The practice of drawing out glass into 
thin threads and using them for the decora- 
tion of vases was, as we have seen, already 
practised by the Egyptians; but here the 
threads were completely embodied in the 
substance of the vases, so as to give the ap- 
pearance of inlay work. In the early Im- 
perial period (first century a.p.), the use of 
such threads for plastic decoration was first 
employed. In the beginning we may suppose 
that it was applied only around the neck, 
in imitation of the string used for fastening 
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FIGURE 24. VASES WITH THREADS Of 
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the stoppers of Vesse ls: b it its decorative 
quality was quickly realized and it was 


of the 
se. Once introduced, its popularity con- 


soon used to cover the whole bod, 
vas 

tinued throughout the period of the ancient 
glass industry. The process consisted of 
attaching little balls of glass to the vase 
while still hot and then drawing them out 
on its surface to 
form various pat- 
terns. Of these the 
commonest are hor 
izontal, vertical, and 
spiral bands, zigzag 
and wavy lines, and 
network (see _ fig 
24). Variety was 
sometimes given to 
the pattern by press- 
ing the threads of 
glass flat or indent- 
ing them in various 


wavs; the glass 


threads are gen- 
erally of a different 
color from the vase 
itself so that they 
detach themselves 
effectively from the 
ground. 


WITH SER- 
BANDS 


VASES 
PENT-LIKE 


Under this class 
of decoration two 
fabrics should’ be 
specially noted—the 
vases with serpent- 
like bands and the 
Svrian lekythoi. The 
former occur in the 


Rhine country and 


FIGURE 25. 


in Gaul. They area 

small class of vases, 

distinguished for their graceful shapes and 
for the technical perfection of their decora- 
tion. They were produced from the first to 
the fourth century A.p., but the best ex- 
amples belong to the second century A.D. 
Two excellent specimens belong to the 
Charvet-Marquand Collection and are ex- 
hibited in Floor Case IV (vignette on 


cover and fig. 28). 
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SYRIAN LEKYTHOI 
lhe Syrian lekythoi consist of multiple 
vases elaborately ornamented with fantas- 
tic handles and decoration of threads of 
They are found mostly in Syrian 
tombs of the fourth century aA.p., but thev 
also occurin Gaul and in the Rhine country. 
A representative collection of these Is ex- 
hibited in Floor 

Case V (fig. 26 


glass. 


VASES WITH RELIEFS 


In connection 
with the plastic ap- 
plication of threads 
of glass an_ allied 
form of decoration 
must be mentioned 

that of dropping 
liquid glass balls on 
the surface of the 
vessel and either 
leaving them plain 
or working them in 
relief. When left 
plain, they appear as 
a number of patches 
which either  pro- 
trude or are pressed 
in (see fig. 27); 
these are generally 
of a different color 
from the vessel it- 
self, the idea having 
probably originated 
from the costly “ po- 
toria gemmata,”’ the 
gold and silver cups 
studded with cam- 
eos and gems, which 
were a favorite form 
of luxury with the 
wealthy Romans. A 
of the 


complicated process of working such patches 
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good example 


into reliefs, while the mass was still soft 
enough to receive impressions, is a vase be- 
longing to the Gréau Collection, which 
shows elaborate garlands thus worked (in 
Wall Case 17). Sometimes the reliefs were 
worked separately and then applied on the 
Examples of reliefs made 
Table 


heated vessel. 
for this purpose will be found in 
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FIGURE 27. 
COLORED 
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Case A (fig. 30), while the vase illustrated 


in fig. 19 shows such reliefs in place. 
Another method of decorating the sur- 
face of a glass vessel with reliefs was in 
imitation of cameos. This was done by 
welding two glass plates of different colors 
together and cutting one plastically. A 
vessel of dark transparent glass was dipped 
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our collection the technique is represented 


2) 


by only a few fragments (see figs. 1, 
which have been placed in Table Case A. 


CUT GLASS 


All the methods of ornamentation hith- 
erto described are based upon the great plia- 
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FIGURE 


into liquid glass, generally of opaque white 
color, so that this formed a coating over the 
entire surface. When this cooled and hard- 
ened, reliefs could be cut in, the dark back- 
ground being laid bare between the figures 
and shimmering through the thinner layers. 
Owing to the brittle nature of glass, this 
process was attended with much difficulty 
and vases of this class are rare. They were 
produced during the first century a.p., but 
seem to have died out at the end of that 
century, the art being henceforth retained 
only for glass cameos. The best-known ex- 
ample is the beautiful Portland Vase in the 
British Museum. Several fine vases from 
Pompeii are in the Naples Museum. In 


JUG WITH 
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SERPENT-LIKE BANDS 


bility of glass at a high temperature. On 
the other hand, its hardness at a normal 
temperature lends itself to another form of 
decoration—that of cutting. This was 
applied by means of a metal or stone instru- 
ment with points of various forms, which 
was worked on the surface of the glass by 
means of a wheel or free hand. The sim- 
plest decoration consists of horizontal 
bands and was in use from the first to the 
fifth century A.p. In the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries more elaborate ornamenta- 
tions were introduced, consisting either of 
decorative designs or figured scenes (see 
fig. 29); inscriptions also occur. Among 
the figured representations the most fre- 
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quent are mythological and Christian sub- 
jects; landscapes; hunting, dancing, and 
circus scenes. The execution of these is 
sometimes very coarse; especially so are 
the dancing groups, which are probably 
of Rhenish manufacture. Subjects of in- 
terest illustrated by the examples in our 
collection are the Hunt of Adonis, the Con- 
test of Herakles and the Lerneian Hydra, 
Moses striking Water from the Rock, and 
the Three Men in the Fiery Furnace. 
These and other examples of cut glass are 
placed in Floor Case V and Table Case B. 


BEADS 


No account of ancient glass would be 
complete without some mention of glass 
beads, which have been a popular product 
from early Egyptian times to our modern 
davs. In shape, color, ornamentation, and 
technique they are of almost infinite 
variety, but the following rough svstem of 
chronology can be observed. Glazed beads 
occur, as has already been mentioned, 
from the pre-dynastic period, In_ the 
eighteenth dynasty (about 1500 B.c.) plain 
glass beads first make their appearance. 
From 1000-300 B.c. and even later a favor- 





FIGURE 29. 


ite variety is the so-called “eved” beads 
which are found in various parts of Europe, 
as well as in Egypt. Plain or concentric 
circles of yellow, blue, or white glass are 
inserted in the beads by a method similar 
to that of the glass threads in the primi- 
tive vases, while occasionally drops of 
colored glass are left to protrude from the 
surface. Instead of in concentric circles 
the pattern is sometimes arranged in spiral 
or zigzag lines. In the Roman Imperial 
period many new types of beads were in- 
troduced, such as the mosaic, the mar- 
bled, the Millefiori, and that with threads 
of glass applied plastically, to correspond 
with the various new methods employed in 
the manufacture of glass vases. Plain and 
ribbed beads occur continuously both in 
pre-Roman and Roman times. But it 
should be noticed that during the pre- 
Roman period the beads were formed by 
twisting a glass thread round a wire, the 
place where the thread is nipped off being 
often clearly visible. In Roman times, on 
the other hand, the beads are all cut and 
can thus be easily distinguished from the 
earlier varieties. 


G. M. A. RICHTER. 
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